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The ‘number of persons who return to farms from the military 
forces and war industries will depend on the economic opportunities 
effered by agriculture in comparison to the economic opportunities 
offered outside agriculture. The only time since the end of our fron- 
tier period when there has been a net population movement from towns and 


cities to farms was in the heart of depression when agriculture became 


the "poorhouse"™ for the temporarily unemployed. In all other periods net 
population movement was away fron farms. Unless, therefore, we are 
to look forward to a nation-wide depression following the war there 
will be no rush to the land. Undue stimulation to such a movement 
would be not only stimulation of an unnatural trend but an invitation 
to agricultural maladjustment and rural misery. These statements are 
based on the analyses of previous popoulation movements. “It is my 
purpose to present these analyses to the committee. hag her 


My testimony will be followed by statements by: Dr. Bushrod Allin 
and Mr. Ray Smith, both from the Bureau of Ayricultural Economics. Dr. 
Allin will make a statement on post-war demand for agricultural ‘products 
and Mr. Smith will present some of the things the United States Depart— 
ment of agriculture is‘doing in the field of post-war planning. 


Brfects of the War to the Present Time in Terms of the 


Loss of Farm Population and Agricultural Workers 


During the past four years there has occurred the largest move~ 
ment of people from American farms ever recorded in so short a period 
of time. Some 1,500,000 have gone into the armed forces and there has 
been an additional net migration of three and a half to five and a half 
million civilians into cities and other nonfarm areas. Not all of the 
civilian migration can be attributed to the influence of wartime 
industrial activity. If migration from farms had continued at the same 
rate as during the last five pre-war years, nearly two million. persons 
would have left tne farms in the normal course of events during the 
four-year war period. [It can therefore be assumed that the excess 
net migration from farms during the last four years roughly has been 
four million. What occurs by way of population movements into:agri-..... 
culture after the war will largely depend on the behavior ofthe extra 
four million people who have left the land during the war period. 


If a high level of industrial employment continues after the * 
war relatively few of the civilians who have migrated to industrial 
centers will return.to farms. If a depression is permitted: to develop 
many more of them will attempt to return. Agricultural post-war ~ ; 
planning, indeed national economic post-war planning, requires an 


answer to the question of how many workers agriculture can be expected 
to absorb after the war. 
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How Many Workers Can Agriculture Be Expected 
~ “To. Absorb After the War Sey, 


The record breaking agricultural production of 1943 was achieved. 
with the smallest average number of persons working on farns in the 
whole 35~year period for which farm employment estimates are avail— 
able. According to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics! estimates 
there were 322,000 fewer agricultural workers in 1943 than in 1940. 
Indications are that there will be fewer in 1944 than in 1943. Appar— 
ently it is possible for agriculture to accomplish giant production 
even with the present reduced farm labor force. 


Output per agricultural worker has increased markedly since 
1910-14. As a result, 14 percént fewer farm workers produced 44 percent 
more food and fiber in 1940-43 than in the 1910-14 period. Agricultural 
production per worker for the country as a whole has averaged 25 percent 
greater in 1940-43 than in 1935-39 and 67 percent greater than in 1910-14. 
Underlying these gains in labor productivity is the progress in farm 
technology: mechanization, improved varieties and strains of crops and 
livestock, more effective control of plant and animal disease and pests, 
improved cultural and farm management practices, and in very recent 
years fuller utilization of the available working force. Table 1 
presents a tabulation of these facts. 


Table 1. — Agricultural production, 1/ enployment, and productivity. 
indexes, United States, 5-year averages, 1910-39 
and single years, 1940-43 (Index numbers, 
1910-14 = 100) 


Period : Agricultural 2’ Agricultural : Production per 


or year : production : employment ease worker 
1943 : ss ie | 85 182 
1942 : eras 86 es 176 
1941 : 136 86 158 
1940 : 133 88 Beek 
1935-39 : 121 91 133 
1930-34 : by 2 I27 
1925-29 : 120 94 128 
1920-24 : ate 94 118 
1915-19 : LOS OF 108 


1910-14 . : 100 | 100 LOO 


1/7 Production for sale and for consumption in the farm home. 


Although no greater total number of workers will be needed in 
agriculture after the war, many persons now working on farms are expected 
to drop out of the labor force following the war and many farmers will 
desire to alleviate. the arduousness of their work by hiring extra help. 
Furthermore, a goodly number. of farmers retire each year under normal - 


SS ae 
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"circumstances end there is ‘some evidence that because a good many have 


postponed retirement during the war period there will be an increased 


- mumber of farm vacancies created immediately following the war. 


*Hyaplovment opportunities in agriculture at the ne ‘of the war 
will be primarily opportunities arising from the. need of replacements 
for persons now working on farms who will withdraw from the labor force 
after the war ends and the manpower scarcity is over..: An attempt is 
made here to estimate what the volume of re-employment opportunities 
on farms will be because of these withdrawals. 


If no greater proportion of the farm population of working ages 
remains in the farm labor force after the war than in 1940, there will 
be about 700 thousand fewer women, youths and old people working on 
farms then than there are now. An additional 100 thousand to 200 
thousand nonfarm residents who are only "pinch-hitting" for regular 
farm workers may be expected to give up their farm work after the war. 
Probably more than 100 thousand adult workers can be used to replace 
a much larger number of children not normally classified in the working 
age group who are now helping out with the agricultural work. All of 
these possible withdrawals may create replacement opportunities in 
agriculture at the end of the war for approximately one million workers. 


There has apparently been a slowing down in farm operator retire-— 
ment ever since the beginning of the depression. Retirements postponed 
during the depression because of lack of resources to fall back on and 
during war because of the lack of younger men to replace aging operators 
may involve as many as 220,000 farm operators by the end of the war. i, 
Thus a maximum of approximately 220 thousand farm operators may be 
expected to turn their farms over to younger men at the end of the war, 
It should be emphasized, however, that these vacancies will not create 
the volume of agricultural opportunity which might be assumed, because 
nearly one-half of these retirements will probably be from farms which 
had a total value of production of less than $600 in 1939. In other 
words, only 110 thousand bona fide farm opportunities can be expected to 
develop from this source. eran 


Nor should it be assumed that all of the vacancies created by the 
withdrawal of these various classes of persons will be available to those 
who may desire to return to ayriculture following the war. Each year after 


1/ if farm operators other than sharecroppers had retired during the 


1930-1940 decade at the same rate operators of corresponding ages retired 
during the 1920-30 decade there would have been 113 thousand fewer 

farm operators 55 years of age in 1940 than there actually were. The 
normal farm operator retirement rate expected during the 1940-50 decade 
amounts to about 54 thousand per year. If this rate has been cut in 
half during the wer years, 1941-44, because of the lack of younger men 
to replace aging operators, then there have been only 108 thousand 
eperator retirements during that period, making a total cumulative 
deficit of operator retirements of 221,000, of which only 111,000 are 
estimated to-involve farms with $600 or more total value of produenes 
in 1939. These must be considered maximum estimates because they are 
based on the assumption of the continuation of the 1940 number of farms 


oo during the war years. Actually the number of farms has probably decreased 
muveconsiderably. 


If the national economy is operating ata high enough level to | 
warrant it, approximately 40 million acres of undéveloped land’ largely 
not now in farms but suitable and feasible of development through 
clearing, drainage and irrigation might create fron 250 thousands to 
300 thousand new family type farm units. These lands could, however, 
be brought under cultivation only slowly and at considerable expense. 
About 4 million acres are within existing drainage enterprises in 
eastern and Mississippi Valley states and an additional 13 million 
acres are outside of eee districts. Another fairly large class 
of undeveloped land is 5 to 10 million acres of woodland suitable for 
development by clearing ee not needing drainage or irrigation. A 
total of about 8 million acres are now in irrigation projects which 
are partly developed but authorized for development or in the stages 
of advanced planning. .An additional 10 million acres could be irrigated 
if all physically feasible projects were developed. Table.2 presents... 
the tabulation of these rough estimates of undeveloped land suitable > 
and feasible of development for farming should the need for farm products | 
become too Sages to be met satisfactorily Se a2 nd are caay. in farms. 


TABLE 2. 


( Rough Rstimates of Undeveloped Land Partly Outside Farms Suitable and 


Feasible of Development for Farming if the need for farm products is too 

large to be met satisfactorily by land already in farms : 

e ACress 

1. Land in existing drainage enterprises 
available for farming if cleured and improved ~ 4,000 ,000. 

2. Land outside drainage districts which is 

2 suitable and feasible to drain by public 


- 


projects (part would require clearing) 13,000,000 
3. Woodland feasible to clear for farming ‘5, 
not requiring drainaye or irrigation ; 5,000 , 000. 


4. Estimated land area which can be watered : 
from irrigation projects under construction 
_ or ina stage of advanced planning 8,000,000 
5. Additional estimated land area which could 
be irrigated if all physically feasible pro- 
jects were developed ~ 10,000,000 
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A preliminary classification of the 7 million acres purchased by . 
the War and Navy Department indicates that about 3,500,000 acres are 
suitable for agricultural use. It is not at the present known how 
much of this land will be released for agricultural uses but if all of. 
it that is suitable for farming is released then approximutely 8 thousand 
family-sized farms of the type and size adapted to the localities where 
they are could be made available for settlement. 


These figures indicated that new opportunities for land settlement 
are quite limited. Hence land settlement policies need to be carefully 
worked out and guidance provided to assure successful operation of the 
farm by the settler and an adequate level of living for himself and 
his family. A report issued by the Department of Agriculture entitled, 
"hat Post—jlar Policies for Agriculture," includes the following 
recommendation: ‘Although we favor reclamation of new land as needed, 

a cardinal principle of national economic policy should be to prevent 
agriculture from becoming the dumping ground for the industrial employed. 
There sheuld be no back—to-the—land movement after this war in the 

sense of 4 net movement of urban people to farms. If we have such 

a movement it will be evidence of economic retrogression." 


What Level of Pann Population Can We Expect and 
Plan for After the War 


In an attempt to estimate or predict volumes of net population 
movement to and from farms after the war, a knowledge of trends of 
such movements in the past must be used. 


The record of migration from farms over the past 25 years shows 
a close inverse relation to the productive level at which our economy 
was functioning. When the number of nonagricultural jobs available 
increased, the number of people who migrated from farms increased and 
the farm population decreased. This relation was so’close that the | 
actual year-by-year level of the farm population since 1920 can be 
closely estimated from the level of nonagricultural employment each 
year. 2/ The period of the early and middle 1920's, with its relutive— 
ly more prosperous conditions in urban areas than on farms was a, 
period of high outmigration from farms. The general decline of 
general business prosperity in the last part of the decade was ac— : 
companied by a decline of migration from farms. During the depression 
which followed there was almost a complete stoppage of the usual flow 
of persons from farms; at one time in fact a reverse flow. - Agriculture 


Bhi See attached charts, "Movement to and from fatms, United States, 1920-42" 


and "Farm Population "stimated from Nonagricultural Fmployment Levels, 
1920-44, compared with Actual Farm Population FBstimated, 1910-44." . 
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became the haven or the "poorhouse" for many of the industrially un— 
employed. This unguided migration back to farms resulted in population 
increases in the areas least able to support more people. Vk 


During the latter half of the 1930's, the return of even a 
moderately: better economic situation led to a quick response in move— 
ment from farms. Natural increase was, however, adding some 350,000 to - 
400,000 to the farm population each yeur und it therefore required the 
7 years, from 1933 to 1940, for the farm populution.to lose the abnormal 
expansion of nearly 2 million persons which occurred during the de- 
pression from 1930-32. 


The long-time changes in farm population with two trends pro- 
jected are shown in the accompanying chart. 4/ If the strong downward 
trend from 1916-30 is projected into the post-war period, on the 
assumption that the depression interrupted this trend but that the 
heavy losses since 1940 have mude up for the slackened migration during 
the 1930's, a post-war farm population level of approximately 26.7 
million persons is indicated. On the other hand, the post-war level 
of farm population suggested by the over-all trend during the entire 
period 1916-1944 is 28.8 million. This longer time trend level, 
however, is considerably weighted by the depression decade of the 1930" Se 
Because the out-movement from farms during the war years has represented 
in large part a telescoping within a few years of the migration repress—. 
ed during the preceding decude, it is likely that the post-war farm 
population level will be substantially under the 1940 level. 


Whether the actual farm population level in the post-war period 
will be 26, 27 or 28 million will largely depend on how far toward 
full Sap looment our economy is operating. Should it rise to 2&8 million 
or more, agriculture's reabsorptive capacity would probably leave a 
considerable number of farm residents in the unemployed or greatly 
underemployed categories. 


On the other hand, if full industrial employment can be guaran- 
teed, probably relatively few will desire to return to farms. [n 
recent surveys made of defense workers in Portland, Oregon shipyards 
more than 60 percent of all workers expressed an intention of remaining 
in the areas if jobs were available’ and only 19 percent were definitely 
decided on going to some other place. Even after the last war, return 
migration te farms fell far short of bringing the farm population back 
to its pre-war level. If there had later not been a collapse in general 
business conditions the farm population would probably never have 
regained its wartime loss. 


I think the following concluding statements will serve to interpret 


the information I have presented: 


(1) The volume of migration which agriculture can readily absorb 
following the war, even under favorable economic conditions, will be a 


3/7 See attached map, "Number of Farms, Increase, 1930-1935.! 


io "Farm Population, United States, 1910-1944." tence 
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volume approximately equal to the number of those who will withdraw, 
after the war, from the present agricultural working force, 


(2) If there is full industrial employment few of those now 
employed in industry will choose to return to farms. 


(3) Under any other conditions than extreme economic depression 
there will continue to be many boys and girls born and reared on farms 
who, as in the past, will move citywuard. This is a normal trend. 


(4) If we do suffer a depression the movement of population from 
farms will slow down and there may be a back—to—the-—land movement. 


(5) Any stimulation of civilians to move from industrial centers 
to farms will not only encourage an unnatural trend but invite agri- 
cultural maladjustment and agricultural underemployment. [Farm born 
and reared boys returning from military service will probably more than 
suffice to replace all those withdrawing from the farm labor force 
following the war. 


(6) If economic conditions following the war are such as to warrant 
& movement of some presently industrially employed civilians to farms, 
the best possible planning will. be necessary to guarantee, in as far 
as possible, that they settle in the best locations and receive the 
maximum technical agricultural guidance. 


Because a high level of industrial employment appears to be 
the only sure means of forestalling an economically unhealthy post—war 
movement of population to the land and because such a movement would 


inevitably result in serious agricultural maladjustment the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics has been attempting to do some constructive 
thinking concerning post-war demand for farm products. Dr. Bushrod 
Allin will present a statement on that subject. 
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MOVEMENT TO AND FROM FARMS, UNITED STATES, 1920-42 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS NOT TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Agriculturel Economics 


Testimony, Before The 
Se a Special Committee on Post—Icr Economic Policy and Plenning 
by 
Bushrod Allin, Special Assistant to the Chief 
May ll, 1944 


Postellar Demand For Farm Products 


Because of the very grent uncertainty -s to the future course of 
events, the Buresu of agriculturcl Economics is thinking about post-war 
agriculture on the basis of specific assumptions concerning notion] income, 
empleyment, price levels, foreign trade, snd other aspects of our economy 
which determine the level of ate egy prosperity. Our analysis of the 

meaning of these assumptions in terms of probsbls domend for farm products is 
helpful in clarifying cur thinking cbout possible vost-wer emplcyment 
opportunities in egriculture. ifith cur assumptions defined, it is possible 
for anyone to apply his own judgment as tes whether they arc optimistic or 
pessimistic, and to modify our cenclusions drewn from the analysis in either 
direction he may choose. = 


If we-essume thet aftor full trensition from a2 wartime toa pencetime — 
economy, the nations] ineome can be meintained at about 140 billion dollars - 
annuslly, which represents subst: sentially full employment nt the 1943 general 
price level, domestic ond foreign. demand for farm products et about parity -- 
prices would be sufficient to absorb a total output not grently different 
from our 1943 production. The gross income to agriculture would be about me 
billion dollars es compared with 20 billion’ dollers in 1943, when average fa 
prices were 117 percent of parity. 


The year 1943 was a war year, end farm prices then were abnormally 
high; hence, we assumed that in the post-wer period they will be somewhat 
lower, even if the general price level should be substantially the same as 
in 1943. Under these assumptions per capitan domestic consumption for all the 
major agricultural products would be not only higher but substantially 
higher than it was, for example, in 1935-39 or in 19431 -- yerrs in whieh 
labor was not fully omployed and the noationel income was considerably lower 
than 140 billion dollars. Table 1 attached contains these estimates. 


The fact that «consumers are disposed to purchase larger quentities of 
agricultural products in general (and substantially larger quantitics of 
particuler commodities) when labor is fully employed ond business ectivity v 

and nationnl income cre high, is a matter of great significance to agriculture 

It demonstrates, as nothing else can, tho fermer's interest in maintaining 

full employment ana a high level of industrial activity end nationnl income. 

‘For it means that he con sell not only « larger volume of ‘agricultural 

_ products, but cen sell this larger volume «t more f-vorable prices than it 

is possible for him to do when business activity ond the netional income 

' are depressed or are below the full employment level. 


To complete our estimate of the possible totcl post-war demand for \ 
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farm products, it was slso necossary to make some assumptions with respect 

to imports and exports. In the two decades between the two world wars our 
agricultural imports ropresented about 50 percent ef all imports, assiSene 7 * 2) 
chenges in our total imports followed closely changes in our national income. 
On the basis of past reletionships, we may expect totel annual imports of 
agricultural products after this wer of about 2 1/2 billion dollars, if our 6 
nationel income is maintained at 140 billion dollars. These imports, of . Bs 
course, would include in large measure commocities we do not produce, such Ba 
as rubber, coffeco and bananas. ky 


In oxtimeting exports we noted that in 1925-29 our agriculturel exports 
represented 37 percent of our total exports, but thet in 1935-39 the 
proportion had dropped to 25 percent. If this downward trend is resumed 
after the war, it is likely that. our agricultural exports by 1980 will not 
-execed one sixth of our tctal exports. Agein, on the basis of past 
relationships, if our total exports should amount to 6 billion dollars our 
agricultural exports would total only one billicn dollars. These estimates - 
ere, in general, substenticliy below our exports from 1925-29; and for 
some items even below those for 1935-52. 


By adding estimated exports to the estimated domestic demend, and 
then deducting estimated comps-titive imports we crrive at total domestic — 
production requirements. As previously pointed out, these requirement s, 
et about parity pricds, would represent a gross farm income of 17 billion: 
dollarse . : 


At first glence, this would sesm to suggest only minor adjustment 
problems for agriculture; but, unfortunstely this is not the case. cheese 


products were needed after tho war ‘as during tho ware There is no prospé¢ 
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percent cbove pre-war averrges. This assumes wider use of known and 
aveileble improved varieties end strains of eeds, better rotetions and con- 
servation practices, increased use of fertilizer, bettor control of insects 
and disease, better timing in planting and harvesting cperrtions, etc. 


After considering the various problems involved in incrensing the- 
effictency in livestock production, it seems reasonable to assume about a 
5 percent increaso in milk production per cow end in egg production per heme 
With respect to the over-all incre&se in efficiency with which feed is 
utilized by ell livestock, on estimate of 2 2 1/2 percent increase would seem a 
reasonable by 1950, Improvement in senitation and diserse control would 
increase officiency in using feed in oll classes of livestock. Mere careful 
individuel feeding of dairy cows, better balanced rations, the use of more 
adequate protein end mineral supplements by hog nnd cattle feeders 
especially, end improvements in hay end pasture for roughage consuming 
animals would all tend to increase efficiency. Cross-breeding, artificial 
insemination and other means of improving: the genetic meke-up of livestock 
eventuclly would be important alse % 


Allewing for only moderete improvements in technology, we cecnclude 
‘that the preduction requirements indicated under the assumptions we have 
stcted can be met by the cultivetion of only 320 million ncres of eroplend. 
This compares with S51 million acres in 1943, and rn cstimnted 374 million 
forces in 1944, Table 2 attached contains the estimated " attern" of crop 


ond livestcck production under both averngo end inproved tochnology. 


“Ne have exemince the Cpportunities fer additional cutlets fer farm 
products not already included in our assumptions. Ono of these is a possible 
_ Government program te improve the diots of people in the lower income 
brackets by supplementing the oporaticns of privete distribution channels. 
Even with o national income of 140 billion dollars, we would still heve in 
our own country large numbers of people inadequrtuly Fed. We havo estimated 
that a Government progren to.improve the dicts of poople with ennual 
incomes less than $1500 would absorb the product cf ebout 8 million ncros 
Of cropland. The additional amounts of mejor products rcequired-are shown 
in table 3. Adding this possible cutlct t> our previcus estimate, we find 
that at parity prices end. mder linprovod technolosy, we could dispose of the 
product of xbeut 328 million ercp ccres, thus lenving a large gap to be filled 
by cther-measures. | 


ee “hon we come to exemine the potentialitios sf those “othor mensures", 
we find ourselves compelled tec rely upen ¢ degree cf intornrticonal collabora- 
tion for surpassing anythin; we heve over known in the past. ife could keep 
our acres cnd our ferm labcr al) employed under improved technology if the 
kind of international policics reecmmendcd at the Hot Springs Conference on 
“Food and Agriculture could produce ao grecatly expanded economy on a world- 
wido serle, snd thereby achieve e larger oxport outlet for spricultiead 
products then socms likely under internaticncl releticnships somewhat 

Similar to those thet prevailed before the outbronk of this war. 


We, in the Buresu cf Agriculture] Eccnomics, believe this ern and 
should be done, but we» are net roady to foreenst thet it will be dens. It 
would scem, howover, thet unicss tho post-war internationel situation, sided 

by lerge-scele forcign invsstment of Amoricen cepital, ern eppronch the 
objectives spelled cut st Hot Springs cgriculturel prices in the United States 
in the post-war world will be under eonstent and severe pressure from 
agricultural production. 


In the absence of such lergu-seele expansion in werld economy, American 
‘wrriculture would need the protection of domestic messures involving perhaps 
more Government ectivity than we oxpuricneed during the depression of the 
1930's. Even after teking cere of the nutritionnel noeds of low-income greups, 
it would still be nocessary to reduce preduction substanticlly to protect 
the cgricultural industry frem unrvasonably low prices. Of course, wo could 
ettempt producticn control again, but this would ccrtcinly be - defontist 
Policy. iA defensive resort to secrcity vconcmics eganin may be still "in the 
_eards™, but we hopo not. If wo must reduce egricultural production, might 

‘it not be better in the long run to shift some of our frrm lebor to non-farm 


employment than to have en one former: “reduce Se “producti on by 
percentsge? At the prose ent time, ‘there is enough | dabor on f 
supply, at perity prices, more agriculturel products then wo ; 
absorbed under the eonditions assumed. And this takes no a ccount Ot 
“fact that half of our farmers: produce 80 to 90 percent of our marketed 
product, thus leaving the other half relatively under-employed end a 


potentially huge reservoir of menpower for possible further expansion 0 
production. 


Many, of course, will question the validity of our assumptions of 
140 billion dollars of nnationsl income, and of full employment. Some 
think they are too high; others, too low. We believe, however, that 
. Nation is goinz to have to do some really serious planning to assure th 
level of activity ot home -- to sey nothing of the things it will have 
doin cooperation with other netions to insure o. better world econony 
generally. The closest possible collaboration between privete eee 
and the Government will be required, and Federal fiscel ee mus t bo 
adapted to the needs of full employment. : 


after looking st’ some of the more optimistic possibilitics, it mey 
be worthwhile to note the possible plight of agriculture in ee. event Ore 
severe post-war depression <= 4 situation thet could develop in the, _absone 
of _oppropriate policies to prevent it. Under this \ssumption, 
condition would be sorry indeed. If the nationsl income should fall to 
55 billion dollars, and if 10 or 15 million of cur workers should bo. a 
unemployed, oer Multure .l prices could easily drop to helf of Ee anc 
agriculturel income could Pall to -o.or 6 billion dollars. . 
Oe conclusion, we should like to point out thet we havo not ‘ettonp 
in this statement to decl with the differontial effects eee our sssumpt 
on various types of farmers such as cotton crowers, whert rowers, etc 
“These all have special characteristics. We are carrying a: BE ae 


Sior 8s' we can, and hope to be ablo to provide some more specific cpnel 
. “soon. 
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Table 1. - Estimated per capita consumption of major agricultural 
commodities under conditions of full employment for 1950, 
with historical comparisons (Continued) 


Per capita consumption 
t ; Rstimated. 1950 


Commodity / 2 1935-39 ; 1941 sunder full employment 
nt Rees 
: Pounds per capita 

Grains for food : 

Wheat 2 iM arceo CLG 21D 
Rice, milled : Gok 50D 58 
Rye : 3e2 4.3 509 
Corn : 97'36 64.3 60.0 
Oats : 6.9 Tel 7.6 
Barley . ees 2266 PaaS 
Imported foods ; : 

Coffee (green) tips eo haw) Et,0 
Tea : Pith 8 oi 
Cocoa beans : 4.4 4.8 Ded 
Non~-foods ye 

Cotton ; 2. 25.5 38.9 34.6 
Wool (mill .consumption) : 209 4.9 4.5 
Tobacco ; 6.6 7.6 8.8 
Fats and oils Sire oem 30.5 28.0 


Sait mes scent 


bey 


Item . : 


| Crops 


* 1935-39 


1941 


Actual acreage or numbers 


193° 


Average 


:Estimatec 1950 under 
:full employment with 
Improved | 
stechnology:technology 


; ,O00's 1,000's 1,000ts 1,000'ts 
ehood grains : 77,057 67,165 “59,017 ~ 67,181 61,508 
| Wheat TS geod 62,332 55,109 62,893 DT gel 
» Rye harvested for grain 2 5,099" 33970 aed ae 3 306 5 yl dis 
eh : : 1,007 1,263 1,591 982 926 
_ “Feed Grains 2155,358 150,957 163,960 160,985 le,h)1 
Corn = ; : 97,055 87,6031 97,136 95,290 85,117 
Oats : hO,586.. kiisse.. he,858 ~ h0;472 ole 
ie Barley : 13,364 15,762 17,329 18,102 16, 609 
- Sorghum harvested for grain 2 4,453 5,982 6,637 6,221 5,912 
_ All tame hay eee ede 59 217 61,016 68,070 56,795 
_ Sugar and sirup ¢ you 1,373 1,275 1,453 1,334 
‘Sugarcane and seed : 285 289 Z22 448 316 
 . Sugar beets : 892 794 619 780 709 
_ Sirups (sorgo and cane) : 367 292 43h 325 309 
_ Beans and peas toe 1On 2,61, 3,566 2,025 1,928 
_ Dry edible beans Prin OLS Ny, 2,255 2,734 1,800 1, 7b 
~ Dry peas : 261 559 8242. 225 21h 
Vegetables ar En ioe 6,92h 7,968 7 9437 6,816 
_ Processing vegetables (11) : 1,479 1,715 2,080 2,100 1,998 
Commercial vegetables (25) £00 7S 1,695 1,560 1,950 1,857 
Potatoes REE 2,768 B30 2 Oo 2,411 
—- Sweetpotatoes . : BCL 76 898 687 550 
-Qil crops : 6,639 11,265 21,089 14,000 11,672 
Soybeans, harvested for beans : 4,0h2 5,881 10,820 8,000 6,100 
+ Flaxseed : 1,938 4:70 6,320 4,000 2, 
-—s- Peanuts, picked and threshed : 1,659 1,914 3,99 %, 000 2,500 
PCotten, all : 26206 26 S01 See eT oh 26,000 2h, 805 
__ Tobacco 3. 1 67 1,306 1,462 1,737 1,654 
Miscellaneous crops 1/ : 17,492 17, 000 16,190 
Less adjustments for i multiple use a 13,797 12,750 11,475 
a fPotal land used for crops 215,599 352,138 - 414,570 
Wiea fruits, nuts, etc. 3/ : 5,610 6,600 6, 286 
i Total land used for crops,fruits,nuts,etc, 351,209 458,748 419,856 
Meat animals slaughtered : 
a OO, (09 7, 597 90, 000 86,848 86,848 
Cattle and calves : 2,710 25,685 27,00 28,051 28,051 
Sheep and lambs : 21,809 22,312 26,60 25,018 25,08 
bee Chickens ~ . 25874379. 583,975. 840,000 802,250 Boz 250 
Commercial broilers | : 69,287 172,h90 28,576 21,091 ehijooi 
- ptTurkeys 126,098 32,582 | 58,715 LO hod ee 
Wher livestock & livestock products: 
_ Wilk cows average no. during year ::24,5))8 2,357 25,669 27 1490 26,161 
PHens and pullets on farms Jan. 1 :364,377 381,372 187,089 10,316 490,777 
- Horses and mules on farms Jan, 1 ube 7 OO 14,136 13,390 11,700 11,700 
: Millions of pounds or dozens 
:103,62,° 115,h98 118,200 126,700 126,700 


hay and cover crop), buckwheat, hemp, cowpeas, mpeg for Saeeee 
a, and other minor miscellaneous crops, 2/Adjustments for duplicate acreage 
of which about 3 million acres in 1000 is for peanut hay, 3/Estimete of total acreage 


S re bs: and horticultural specialities based on 1949 acreage as reported by 


Table 4,- Additional farm production required in 1950 above the 
estimated demand to provide at least a low cost adequate 
diet for all families with less than $1500 income 


Item : Unit 

Seer ee Se EAs 

Vilk (equivalent) : Million lbs. 

Potatoes : Million bu. 

Sweetpotatoes : do. 

Dry edible beans 1/ : Thousand bags (100 lbs.) 

Dry field peas 1/7 : do. 

Citrus, fresh : Million lbs, 

All other fruits : do. (fresh basis) 
rocessing vegetables 2/ : do. 

Commercial vegetables a7 : doe 

Bees : Million doz, 

Meats if : 

' Beef and veal : Million lbs. dressed wt. 

Pork (ex. lard) : AO 

Wheat 2 Midtion- buy 


e y, e 7 


1/ Cleaned basis, 


: Additional 


: production 


farm 


11, 682 


23 
il 


2/ These estimtes may be reduced if it is assumed that part .of.the 


additional production will be furnished from fa arm and market gardens. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Agricultural Beng ae 5 


these uneay Before The wine i : a 
Senate Special Connittes on Fost-War Economic Lagat oy end, Vagus 
by 
Raymond C. Siiith, Chief Program Analyst, Bureau of db pwanaue ed Economics, 
and Chairman sf the Department's Interbureau Committee on Post-War Programs: 
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Farm yieople are.realizing that the Nation will face tremendous problems 
at the end o;; the war, They are showing an increas ing concern about bonne 
‘prepared in advance to meet these problems, 


The isork of the Department of Agriculture on post-war problems is being 
carried on jointly by various agencies and tureau:, through interbureau com- 
mittees anf. working groups, both in Washington anc in the field, The Depart- 
ment and tae Lend-Grant Colleges are cooperating ci.osely in the work. 


I should like to point out briefly th? apprcach which we are taking in 
consider’.ng post-war problems. Vie look upon post-iar planning in agriculture — 
as a two-fold job. On the one hand, agriculture, « part of a national and’ of 
world @conomy, has to plan, along #ith other groups, to bring about the kind 
_of a neé.tional economy and the kind of international relations that we need. - 
On the other hand, it has to plan for making adjustaents in agriculture to 

_ meet tyhatever nationel and international situations mav actually evolve. 


ay In broad terms, post-war planning in agriculture is directed toward 
bringing about an enduring world peace and with it the opportunity for freer — 
exc'tnge of products between Nations and consequent rising standards of 
‘living in all Nations. It is directed toward attaining a healthy and expend=— 
irig national peace-time economy, and toward developing a better agriculture 
end a higher standard of Jiving for farm people. 


| “We believe that post-war pla anning in agriculture cannot be limited to 
ares planning for agricuiture. The apricultural economy does net exist unto 
itself. Tt is an integra? part of our total national economy, which in turn 
Bas is an integral part of the world economy. Farmers have a real stake in 
world trade, They cannot neglect planning to bring about the kind of an 
enduring peace which will te conducive to freer and expanding world trade, 
ieee Neither can ferner 3 afford to neglect to plan for a growing and ex- 
 panding nationel economy. The only way farmers can be prosperous over any 
considerable period is fcr their customers to be prosperous and have the 
purchasing power to buy the kinds and. quantities of food needed for nutri- 
‘ tious diets and to buy needed fiber and forest products, Farmers, therefore, 
have a real stake in full. employment in industry at home. In fact, since 
urban people make up most; of the farmers! market, and since, through differ- 
entials in birth and deatsh rates between farm and nonfarm areas, many farm 
youth need chances for jobs in cities, farmers have fully as great a stake 
-in full urban employment at good wages as do most other groups. 


one, concerning our approach in the DPR ons of Agriculture to work on 


, tunity to move forward to oa better life for all of us in the longer-tine 


are token to avoid disaster in the years immedirtcly following the close of 


‘what the future course of events will be. It also invelveos constant analyses — 


‘manpower on farms cfter the wor. 


This wilt ee explain 1 ogriculture! s “keont interest in such national — 
problems as proper end specdy terminntion of wer contracts, ro oconversion of 
industry to full ponde-timo production, disposition of surplus military SUP 
plics, and ro-training and ro-ormployment of returned voternns end war r workers, — 
as well as in moro strictly agricultural problems. All of this is not’ to saya 


_the tt we believe thot) griculture should not plan for cgriculture ne pes It 
is simply to say that an importent part of the agricultural problem lie 


outside of agriculture, sand that this portion must roceive attenticn Ace 
with the rest of the problem, 


Our unprecedented wartime production record, in both industry and ag~ 
riculture, which has provided good jobs at geod wages for substantially all 
of our people who were able and willing to work, hes demonstrated what the 
Nation cin accomplish whon it has the will for grent achievement. It has 
convinced most people thet we need not have « disastrous depression. at the: 
end of the wer if tho Nation--the pcople thet meks up the Netion--wills- 
otherwise. Yet we recognize thet we mey have the worst depression in our 
history at some time following the end of the wrr unloss vigorous positive 
steps are taken to prevent.it. While we believe thot depressicn is possible, 
we &lso believe that it is not inevitable, ond that it can and must be pre- 
vented. 


I should like to meke one ndditional point, perhaps the most important 


post-wer problems. (We recognize fully that in our democracy the matter of 
whet we do and what wo fail to do ligs in the hands of the pecple. Their 
efforts ond their decisions will determine whether or not the necesssry stops” 


the ware They will determine whether or not we take edbantage of the oppor= 


future. The Department of Agriculture, therefore, feels a responsibility to 
study post-war problems and ened aie Soi gtaoas end to place all obtainablo 
information that has . bearing upon these prop lome in the hands of those who- 
Will make these vitel decisions, i.e., in the hands cf farm pooplo and other 
citizens, their orgenized groups, end thcir elceted representatives in eas 


Work is now underway on many post-war problems in the Department of see 
riculture. This work is done insofrsr as possible con the basis of svecific 
assumptions, since it is impossible for anyone to predict with csrtainty just 


of the possible consequences to agriculture of slternative nationel ond in- 
ternationel policies. Dr. Bushrod Allin, who hes just procaded mo, has given. “ 
you some cf the results from these analyses so far. Dre Cart Teylor has 
earricd the interpretrtion farther in torms of cppcrtunities fer employing 


Among the post-war problems which are receiving attention are the fol- — 
lowing: i | 


(1) Production adjustments in sgriculture noeded (a) during the domobi-. 
lization period and (b) to bring about desirable production in the 


period following conversion from a war to a peace-time economy. Within 
an assumed over-all framework of full employment and high national — 
income,, adequate nutrition for the. people, internat ional collaboration, 
and a high level of agricultural prices and income, an attempt is being 
made to indicate the pattern of crop and livestock production and thea 
‘methods and techniques of procuction that should be followed, the amount 
of land that should be brought into or retired from production, the 
number and kind of farms that would be needed, and the work force that 
would be required, Comparison of this pattern with the present situa- 
tion will indicate the adjustments that would be necessary by production= 
adjustment areas and for the nation as a whole. We also expect to study - 
this problem basing our work on assumptions of less favorable conditions - 
after the war. This item illustrates our method of using assumptions, © . 
which is eqally hoe ae although not spelled out in the items 

listed beiow. 


Results from preliminary work indicate that there will be little 
need for many major production adjustments during the first year after 
the war ends in Europe. This is the year in which it is assumed that 
the greatest relief shipments of food will be made to Europe and that 
domestic demand will be even hither than now. As compered with 1935 
the Si eg indicates thet total crevland may need to be increased 
by ot, percent; that there will be substantial increases in the acreages 
of sugar beets, tobacco, fresh vegetables, wheat and sweet potatoes; 
that there will be substantial. decreases in the acreages of hemp and 
flaxseed; and thet, with the exception of minor reductions in the 
acreage of other oil crops, the acreage of other crops and the pro= 
duction of livestock products will be essentially the same as nina 19h3. 


I should like to emphasize the Te a as nature of this infor 
mation and to point out that we are working on iater years of the : 
demobilization period, and for the vears following the transition 
period. We expect to make progress reports on the results of this 
work from time to Gime es 


(2) Marketing and Bese anitnon during the demobilization period with 
some attention to longer-time problems. This involves work on the 
integration of food recuirements of the United States with estimates 

of world supply end allocetions; rcadjustments in processing and market= 
ing facilitvios and methods: disposition of wartime regulations concern- | 
ing food distribution; the place, if any, of price and rationing con- 
trols during the transition periods; methocs of insuring better nutrition ° 
among under-privileged groups; nerketing and price meesures designed 

to guide production and distribution; programs to maintain farm prices 


. 


and income; and programs of coopera ation with other exporting nations, 


(3) Disposition of surplus lend, supplies, and equipment used by 
military forees and war plants, including the use of chemical plants 
for manufacture of fertilizer after the war. Our work so far in 
reference to the disposition of surplus military land indicates that 

it would be desirable to transfer land suitable for farming to the 
Departmont of Agriculture for sale to qualified applicants in family- 
size units, Other problems of surplus disposal are under study, . 


(1) Osvamtuninies for returned veterans and. others 

war. Dr. Taylor's testimony had a very direct. bearing on 

As Dr. Allin and Dr. Taylor have both indicated, we are attempti 
find out just what and where the opportunities are for veterans ¢ 
others on farms, The most difficult aspect of this problem is that 
the conditions under which a large back-to-the-land movement is most 
likely to take place are the very conditions under which the require 
ments for menpower in agriculture would be the lowest. ; 
the great need vgs ee a basis fon Suline those who iy eae 


upon other aves 


(5) Conservation and development of physical resources, including 
crop and pasture land, range land, : ; ree 
pensorvest on has been a long-stancing problem but’ the extra strain of 
war production on cur physical resources has increased the necessit 
for conservation measures, Development of new resources will depen 
upon post-war procuction requirements. Plans are being developed 
provide for acceleration in the application of conservation measu 
and for needed development work, - 


(6) Nutrition. Our work so far shows that there are two aspects fo) 
the nutrition problem, 

of purchasing power. On the other, it is a problem of education, 
The high rate of rejections for military service traceable to diet 
deficiencies is evidence of the seriousness of the problem, The 
eS epee r this eka and iis aeons of Sa eees 


evident to bate sects tite ee between nutrition aoe 
industrial employment and purchasing power. ; : 


paanatriess in rural areas. “Without taking ne time to £0 re det 
I will say that we beliove that these problems are ell important: 
deserving of our most caroful ettontion, . ive. . 


the situation arker the war calls fot siete action of this. pha 
Works projects will be Lee. to ee many of the indicated 4 


war. nad enteee: ths dee quotas of oe Se oan to oe, the meet a 
priate method of ge Ore ee ees Dee ease) The a iiesecieme 


Seas Hate teaneou some phases of rural housing, ane possible apie 
facilities are being Peay . 1 visage 


Aba Work is being done on all of these subjects both in Washington end 
>< in the field. During this past winter the Department and the Land-Grant 
Colleges, working together, attempted to bring these problems and others 
into focus, State by State. Preliminary working reports were vrepared in 


re all States. In a few cases these reports were published by the Colleges, 
| je but in most instances they are being used as @ basis for additional work 
pe etre problems. 

‘, 


In addition to a considerable volume of background working materials, 
such, for example, as the Northeast Agricultural Atlas, a few national 
reports have besn published as a result of preliminary work. I have copies 
of two of them with me: (1) Agriculture When the War Ends--a mimeographed 
document of 57 pages, and (2) What Post-War Policies for Agriculture ?--a 

-printed leaflet of 13 pages in the Department's Farmer and.the War series. 
Several other reports will probably be available scon. A dozen or more staff 
members of the Department of Agriculture and of other Government Departments 
along with representatives of farmers, took part in the United Nations Con- | 
ference on Food and Agriculture, at Hot Spring, Virginia. This was the first 
great effort at planning for food and agriculture in the international field. 

A publication by the Department called "american Farmers and the United Nations 
‘Conference on Food and Agriculture" tells the story of the conference in 
bract, 


Sane J 


tA 


In closing I should like to pcint out that the Department believes that 
technicians of the Department and the Colleges are being of service to farmers 
when they collect facts about post-war problems and analyze them for the 

; public, But there is a limit to what public agencies can co, They can pre- 
~ , sent facts°and show the probable consequences of variovs alternative lines — 
. “of action in meeting the problems. Rut it is the citizens themselves, farm 
families and others, who will have to study the facts carcfully, and weigh 
them in terms of the interests and wishes of farm people, and tnen in terms 
of national welfare end future international cooperation. They will have to 
weigh short-run advantages against long-run benefits, Unless farmers as 
citizens, and as members of organized groups, study post-war problems now 
» and evolve what they belicve to be practicable and acceptable solutions, the 
Nation is likely to be greatly handicapped in attempting to deal with post- 
<war agricultural problems promptly, when the crucial need for their solution 
arises. 


an | This is not an easy task, But it is clear that much will have to be 
-accomplished if agriculture is not to find itself in a very serious situation 
after the war. ‘The Department of Agriculture stands pledged and ready to do 
a1] within its power to assist farmers, and other en who are interested 

~in agriculture, as they develop plans for meoting post-war problems, It is 

also ready to work with representatives of other vacate of our economy 
in those fields that affect the welfare of all. 


cee . We appreciate very much the privilege of appearing before this Com- 
mittee, We wish to assure you that the Department of Agriculture will 

_ welcome the opportunity to be of service to your Committee in any way 

_ possible in the future. . 


a 


